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of n men : nor fn so ensinting to the preva- 
lence at this or that time of certain currents 
of thougkt and inquiry. Christ is one, and 
true, and unchangeable: but a man’s Chris- 
tianity, a family’s Christianity, a nation’s 
Christianity, nay, the whole world’s Chris- 
tianity at any time, may be inconsistent, and 
untrue, and liable to and needing change. 
By Christianity then I understand man’s 
fashion of following Christ. And as each 
age and country has its own fashion, | shall 
presume to inquire whether our present fash- 
ion in this land is right ; whether it is caleu- 
lated to meet the demands which our age and 
our habits of thought are making upon us: 
and in so far as we may think we find that 
it fails in these points, what change it needs 


5|in order to correct that failure, and enable it 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE PRESENT AND OF 
THE FUTURE. 
BY HENRY ALFORD. 

In introducing this subject, some explana- 
tion of terms may be necessary. It may be 
asked, Is not Christianity always the same? 
In the sense which I assign to the word, cer- 
tainly not. Christianity is one thing—the 
Gospel, or the Christian revelation, is another. 
The Gospel, or Christian revelation, is, as 
to its great truths, always the same. It has 
been given us once for all in the life and 
sayings of our Divine Master, and of those 
whom He specially authorized. It is the 
foundation. It is, in one word which includes 
all, Jesus Christ ‘Himself: other foundation 
than Whom none can lay. But Christianity 
is the building raised upon that foundation: 
and this may, and indeed must be, very va- 
riously constructed. Not only will it vary in 
worth of material and in power of endurance, 
according to St. Paul’s well-known illustra- 
tion; but it also will and must vary accord- 
ing to difference of times, climates, nativnal 
temperaments and habits, classes and stations 


to hold its place as the Christianity of the 
future. 

Now unquestionably there are some essen- 
tials of all true and honest Christianity: and 


-| it will be for us first to consider whether we 


at present are fulfilling these essentials. With 
regard to these, it is no question of prudence 
or of adaptation to temporary requirements, 
but it is, as we say, a question of life or 
death. At whatever hazard, these essentials 
must be secured. And if a man were required 
to name the very first essential of all Chris- 
tianity, there is but one thing I conceive 
which can occur to his mind. He would 
naturally and rightly say, the following of 
Christ. By which I understand, that the 
Person of the Lord Jesus Christ is the centre 
of the whole system; that Christian belief 
rests in that one Person ; that reverent affec- 
tion recognizes Him as its object, and humble 
obedience follows Him as its Master. Now, 
of course, it is a very different thing for all 
this to be professed, and for it really 1 to be so. 
I suppose there is no body of Christians among 
us, who would not claim to fulfil this requisite 
—who could not point to their formularies, 
and their official practice, to show that they 
do so. And yet | do not hesitate to say, that 
neglect of this essential matter is one of the 
chief faults of the Christianity of the present. 
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The great object of an ordinary Englishman’s 
faith in our day is not so much the glorified 
Lord in heaven, as it is his own Christianity : 
that is, the validity of the historical and out- 
ward framework by which his faith in Christ 
is expressed. I speak for the Christian body 
to which {I myself belong, when I say that 
I much fear our faith in our Church sys- 
tem, in our creeds, and formularies, and sac- 
raments, yea, and in the written word, is a 
more real and a stronger thing than our faith 
in the living, present Person of our Divine 
Lord. 

Now I have the greatest wish not to be 
misunderstood. Everything that I may say 
now or at any other time on the subject of the 
Holy Scriptures is said with a view to enhance 
their authority, and to further that influence 
among men which our Divine Giver destined 
for them. But this cannot be done by rest- 
ing in them and falling short of Him whom 
they reveal tous. Let them stand in the very 
first rank among the means of grace and the 
ordinances of God: but in that rank let us 
keep them, They are the guide and rule of 
faith, but they are not its object, We believe 
our Bibles: but we believe in that Person 
whom our Bibles reveal. We hold them in 
our hands and see them : but faith necessarily 
looks beyond that which is held and seen. 
They are not the end of faith, but a means 
to thatend. Just as Christ was the end of 
the law for righteousness, so Christ is the end 
of the Gospel for faith, ¢. ¢., for righteousness 
also. 

We have more to say on this by-and-by, so 
I pass on. 

We were observing that the belief of us 
English Christians, each in his own Chris- 
tianity, is very strong ; stronger, we fear, than 
the common belief of us all in Him who is 
the Head of all; and I think this is seen also 
in the way in which we regard each our own 
special doctrinal confession, as compared with 
the value we set on the love of Christ, and 
uniformity of His example. Now let me say, 
that we can hardly value our doctrinal con- 
fession toohighly. It is in that track in which 
our Christian thoughts move—that channel 
down which comes to us grace and strength. 
We receive it, and have grown up in famili- 
arity with its terms: or we worked it out with 
the honest search of the Berean of old, prov- 
ing for ourselves as we went. But as this is 
so with any one of us, in like manner is it 
with our neighbor also ; and just in proportion 
as we set store by our own doctrinal confes- 
sion, so likewise ought we to remember that 
he does the same by his, and to honor and 
reverence it as a thing which is held precious 
by our brother. As long as any trace re- 
mains among us of persecution, or exclusion 
from sympathy, or depreciation, or alienation, 
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on account of doctrinal persuasion, so long 
our Christianity is defective in one main 
point—its standard of the Christian charac- 
ter; so long our churehmanship is loosened 
from the one bond of unity of all Churches— 
the personal recognition of our common Lord. 
Let each Christian body maintain, let each by 
lawful means propagate, its own doctrines. 
Let none tell us that doctrine is insignificant 
in comparison of practice, for there is no 
Christian practice which does not spring out 
of the recognition of Christian truth. Doc- 
trine never can be insignificant to him who 
holds it aright. For my part, I believe, with 
regard to doctrines that I hold, and can sub- 
stantiate to myself, that another who holds 
them not is the loser for that not holding; 
and he, if he have made his rejection of them 
sure to himself, believes me to be the loser for 
holding them. This may be a reason why we 
should try to persuade one another, but not why 
we should rai} at and dislike one another. 
Again, let each Christian body not only value 
and propagate by persuasion its own doctrines, 
but let it fence about its position so as to keep 
itself pure according to its own doctrinal 
views. There is no hardship in this, if once 
exclusive privileges of one body over another 
are done away with. Indeed, it were well, so 
long as it is accomplished by fair means, to 
remove altogether from among us the specta- 


cle, now it is to be feared so common, of men 
numbered among the working servants of a 
Church, and holding doctrines entirely at va- 


riance with its formularies. But again, this 
may be done without that disproportionate es- 
timate which we at present apply to men. 
Who art thou that judgest thy neighbor? 
There is, say, some point of Christian doctrine 
which I regard as essential: as lying at the 
very root of my Christianity. I have well 
considered this: I cannot modify my convic- 
tion: I cannot see that I can be a Christian 
at all, without holding this truth. My fel- 
low-religionists are of the same mind. Our 
creeds, formularies, services, are constructed 
to express and to conserve this point of doc 
trine. But by me dwells a neighbor whose 
thoughts are altogether different. We have 
had many arguments, but nothing will con- 
vince him. He thinks that my cherished 
tenet destroys Christianity altogether. He 
has always thought that, and has his reasons 
to give for his belief. Now I could not be as 
he is: to me it would be death to faith and 
hope. And he could not be as I am, for the 
like reason. 

What then is my inference from this? 
Is it that there is no such thing as authorita- 
tive truth? that my doctrine is true for me 
and his for him? that every man is to him- 
self the measure of truth, and that truth has 
no independent existence? To all such views 
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I say, God forbid. Truth exists: truth is dis- 
coverable : wherever truth is found, it is ob- 
ligatory and authoritative. When I hold 
that which I firmly believe to be true, I hold 
that my friend is bound to hold it likewise. 
But it is what follows after this that I find 
fault with, In the prevalent Christianity of 
the present day, these two (my neighbor and 
1) regard one the other with aversion, and use 
hard words each concerning the other. And 
this simply and solely on account of the great 
difference in doctrine. Now what I say is, 
that in such cases we have absolutely no rfght 
to judge our neighbor. Does he believe in 
Christ? After our fashion, perhaps, no. 
But does he profess and call himself Chris- 
tian? Does he call Christ his Lord and 
Saviour? ‘Then is he within the pale of our 
common Christianity, and ought to be treated 
as a Christian brother. It is quite impossible 
for us to measur? his responsibility, or see 
into his heart. If we could, very likely our 
uncharitable estimate of him might be at once 
reversed. The only allowable judgment of 
others regards not doctrinal confession, but 
Christian life. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It was admirably laid down as 


a leading principle of the Reformation, that 
“ God alone is the Lord of the conscience.” 
The much misapprehended expression of the 
Apostle St. John, which seems to put this in 


doubt, in reality only confirms it: when he 
says, “ If there come any unto you and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed,” the reason 
he assigns refers to partaking, not of erroneous 
opinions, but of evil deeds: and the person 
described is “ whosoever transgresseth, and 
abideth not in the teaching of Christ.” And 
Christian life is obedience, is conformity, to 
Christ : and its fruits are the fruits of faith in 
Christ. If His Person held its rightful chief 
place in the Christianity of our day, these 
practical matters would be the subjects of our 
inquiry, rather than those others. Let those 
be done—but let not the other be left undone. 
Let us all guard against indifference to doc- 
trine ; let each be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, and cleave to that persuasion, or modify 
it, as conscience before God may lead him: 
but let us all remember that above all sys- 
tems, beyond all inferences and conclusions 
of subsequent Church belief, there is the 
blessed Person of our Master and Head. 
That simple belief in Him which the primitive 
Christians held, for which martyrs bled, and 
confessors suffered, ages before councils had 
formed the propositions which we now receive, 
that, I say, needs now to be restored to its 
place and dignity, of which, among our eager 
strivings for exactness of doctrinal detail, we 
have well-nigh deprived it. In the most 
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of persecution and anathema now extant 
among us, we fail to discern any appreciation 
whatever of love and obedience to Christ, of 
service done to Him, of likeness to the pat- 
tern which He setus. All this seems to have 
been put behind and ignored, and its place 
taken by a rigid inquisitorial censorship, 
whether a man have ever said a word capable 
of heterodox interpretation, or ever allied 
himself with others who have so spoken. 

So that I believe one of the most pressing 
needs of the Christianity of our day to be, the 
fixing more and more attention on the Life 
and Person of our Blessed Lord. I say not 
for one moment, bestowing less attention on 
the doctrinal beliefs which have sprung up 
around this centre; beeause I believe that 
the more we study Him, the clearer, and 
stronger, and truer, these latter will become ; 
because, in my character of a firm holder and 
propagato~ of Church of England doctrine, I 
am persuaded in my own mind, that, the bet- 
ter He is known, the wider will be the recog- 
nition of that doctrine. And therefore I re- 


joice to see that the Christian Church in Eu- 


rope is awaking to a sense of this prime need, 
and that one and another is thinking and 
writing on the Life and Acts and Sayings of 
our Lord. It is a wholesome sign, this stir 
of thought, this arousing of interest about 
Him whom we love and serve. It must tend 
to good. Its first results may be very various. 
As of old, some may build wood, hay, stub- 
ble; and some may build precious stones. 
But after all our complications and strifes, it 
is at all events a blessing that some are laying 
bare the Rock beneath the Church, and 
striving again to unite themselves with it. 
Such a touching of our Christian mother- 
earth can but give us strength. 
(To be continued.) 


Path he oe 
COLLECTIONS BY W . 

Achsah’s wedding gifts—Twice in the sa- 
cred narrative we find the story of Achsah 
and the wedding gifts which she obtained 
from her father,—once in Joshua, and again 
in the first chapter of Judges. Yet in itself 
it seems hardly worthy of notice in a national 
history, much less worthy of a double notice 
in the revealed record of God’s will. Her 
husband Othniel, at her instigation, obtained 
from her father the gift of a field, and she at 
her personal svlicitation obtained certain 
springs of water. These were her wedding 
gifts. This is a literal fulfilment ot the prom- 
ise made many years before to her father 
Caleb, when he resisted the other spies and 
followed the Lord. “My servant Caleb, be- 
cause he had another spirit with him, and 
followed the Lord fully, him will I bring into 
the land whereunto he went, and his seed sha// 


salient examples of bitter zeal and the spirit! possess it.” This promise was all the more re- 
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markable, if, as is now believed, Caleb was 
not of the chosen seed, but only a proselyte, 
or, more probably, the descendant of a prose- 
lyte, who had no right therefore to the land 
of promise, except in virtue of this special 
charter. Othniel, too, being the nephew of 
Caleb, would have had no inheritance, nor 
would his family, but for this special pro- 
vision. Caleb’s seed did possess the land, as 
this narrative shows, and possessed it in its 
fulness of productive power; not only its 
sunny south land, but the springs which gave 
it value and beauty. 

We see, that happy in many ways though 
Achsah’s settlement in life was, one very im- 
portant thing was lacking in it, as she first 
entered on it. She had been honorably mar- 
ried and comfortably settled; she had been 
wedded to a husband who afterwards became 
the judge or chief magistrate of his nation ; 
and she had obtained as her inheritance “a 
south land,” sheltered, warm and genial—a 
most desirable lot; but one thing was yet 
warting to convert these advantages into real 
blessings. When she examined the lot as- 
signed to her, it was found to have no springs 
of water. When she discovered this want, 
she applied to her father to supply it; and no 
sooner did she make the application than he 
gave her a double supply,—the upper springs 
and the nether springs. Who does not see 
the higher truths that all this may suggest? 
In the first place, that in the most comfort- 
able and even honorable earthly lot, there is 
still a want—a vital want—the want of a 
blessing—the enriching, fertilizing blessing of 
the Lord of heaven; in the next place, that 
whosoever perceives that want, ought at once 
to lay it before the heavenly Father, who 
alone is able to supply it; and in the third 
place, that when this is done, as God appoints 
it to be done, the supply will be worthy of a 
Father’s bounty,—worthy of Him who “ giv- 
eth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.” 

When Achsah went to her father on this 
errand, there was in her demeanor a very 
seemly combination of reverence and confi- 
dence. In token of reverence she lighted off 
her ass, recognizing in her father one who was 
not to be treated as her equal, but revered as 
her superior. But her confidence was equal 
to her reverence. She proceeded on the fact 
of what she had got; she made that a ground 
for_expecting more. “ Thou hast given mea 
south land, give me also springs of water.” 
It cannot have been thy intention to give me 
the south land as a source of disappointment, 
but as a source of good. But without the 
water, it can only bring disappointment. It 
can yield no crops, or at least it can sustain 
no flocks or herds; it leaves unsupplied one 
of the most important wants of man or beast. 


So plead you with God. Let Him know that 
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without streams of water you cannot live, 
Approach Him with the reverence due by the 
creature to the infinite Creator. Approach 
Him with the confidence due by the child to 
the parent. Thank Him for what He has 
given—for comfort, for home, for children, 
for wife, for husband, for wishes fulfilled, for 
hopes realized. But appeal to Him concern- 
ing the enriching, refreshing, reviving water. 
How can we live without the Spirit? How 
can we be blest without His blessing? Arouse 
yourself to proper earnestness. Look first to 
yourself. Make sure of the blessing person- 
ally. Look to your family—secure the bless- 
ing there. Look to all others with whom you 
have to do. Look to the congregation or the 
church with which you are counected. God 
may have given many mercies to that flock. 
He may have given a gospel of love and 
merey, preached from week to week. But 
something more is needed to secure their true 
prosperity. You must ask Him for springs 
of water, You need the Spirit poured upon 
you from on high. Go then and ask these 
crowning blessings. “I will pour water on 
him that is thirsty, and floods on the dry 
ground; I will pour my Spirit on thy seed, 
and my blessing on thine offspring. And 
they shall spring up as among grass, as wil- 
lows by the water courses.”—Abridged from 
W. G. Blaikie. 


ARTHUR HENRY WILSON, 


[An inmate of Flounders Institute, died at 
Kendal, Fifth month 3, 1869, aged 19 years. 
Son of Henry Wilson. Taken trom the An- 
nual Monitor.] 

Perhaps there are few things more affecting 
than to see life cut short in opening manhood, 
especially when not only the expanding facul- 
ties are fresh and lively, but the heart also is 
influenced by the love of that which is holy, 
pure, lovely, and of good report: and such 
appears in no common degree to have been 
the case with Arthur Henry Wilson. Cut 
down at the early age of nineteen, the fond 
hopes and anticipations of a happy and useful 
life on earth are snapped as in a moment; 
and the awe-struck mind can only say with 
the Psalmist, “I was dumb, I opened not my 
mouth, O Lord, because Thou didst it.” 

He was born at Ackworth, on the 19th of 
Third month, 1850. In very early childhood, 
it is believed that the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus rested upon him. His first terdencies 
did not seem so much to be the result of cir- 
cumstances, as to have a purpose and an aim ; 
and that aim was blessed. His sense of duty 
was quick and influential. This was the 
secret of his success, as a schoolboy and as a 
student, and in higher aspirations still. Even 
at five and six years of age, his little pocket 
books record from the beginning of the year 
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unto the end, the occurrence of all meetings | dvOpwrors evdoxca ( Good will to men.) “ Near- 


that came in course; and his surviving father 
does not know, that through his life of nine- 
teen years, he ever tried to absent himself 
from a meeting, on any ground whatsoever. 

After a happy and useful course at Kendal 
School, when he found that an opening was 
sought for his entering into commercial busi- 
ness, he distinctly avowed that, after much 
thought, he had chosen for himself the avoca- 
tion of a teacher, and believed it was his call- 
ing ; that he wished to follow that in which 
he could be of most use to his fellow-men ; 
and if duty required it, he would be right glad 
to go to America, and teach and help the 
Freedmen. He often said, and to many in- 
dividuals, that he never regretted his choice 
of a profession. “No,” said he to one of his 
aunts, a few months before he died, “ I believe 
it was right.” 

There was a happy equilibrium, a wonder- 
ful balance in his endowments both of body 
and mind. He was a keen observer, but of 
a careful and accurate judgment ; of exquisite 
sensibility, yet very courageous; gentle and 
even tender in his attachments, but steady 
and manly in his bearing; clever at cricket, 
and hearty in the games of youth, yet punc- 
tual and thorough in his studies; pleasant 
aud obliging in social intercourse, yet with a 
heart alive to the most solemn responsibilities. 


“We are all very fond of him,” said one who 
saw him daily, “and I believe he is seeking to 
live in his Saviour’s love, and to please Him.” 

In preparing for a teacher’s life, he entered 
in the year 1868 asa student at the Flounders 
Institute at Ackworth, and prosecuted his 


studies with ardor. He thoroughly enjoyed 
his work, and never rested till he was con- 
scious of power over it, and ease in its per- 
formance. In language he was critical as to 
style; and he showed much discrimination in 
his remarks on the Latin or Greek authors. 
He passed the matriculation examination in 
London successfully, and was preparing with 
o- care for the first B.A. It is believed 
also, that in some of the languages he was 
resolved to try for University honors. Yet 
he never worked for display. There was no 
pretence in his nature. “When examinations 
come,” he says, in a letter, “I am resolved 
not to make myself a slave to the detestable 
practice of ‘ cramming’ at high pressure. The 
manner in which I acquit myself shall be a 
fair criterion, if possible, of what I possess.” 
.+.. “We expect,” said his principal, in 
Twelfth month, 1868, “Arthur will pass the 
examination with credit to himself and to us.” 

He was a diligent reader of the Greek Tes- 
tament, and marked many passages, particu- 
larly James iii. 17, 18, on the wisdom that is 
from above. These are a key to much of his 
life. He chosea mot to from the Greek: Ey 


ly twelve months ago,” says his father, “I 
had some conversation with my dear Arthur 
Henry on the 13th chapter of the 1st Corin- 
thians, and read the chapter with him from 
Luther’s version. After his decease, I found 
amongst his papers an exquisitely written 
sheet of manuscript. _ My eye rested with de- 
light on the first page, which I found to be 
the whole of the chapter on Charity in the 
Greek character, accurately and lovingly 
copied.” On turning the leaf, the following 
remarks were met with, written apparently 
without any subsequent correction. 


Memorandum.—“As the early twilight of a 
winter’s day darkened, causing objects well 
known at other times, as it were to blend to- 
gether, and form new fantastic and ever- 
varying shapes, (no name) was engaged in 
reading and thinking over this sublime pas- 
sage of the great Apostle. When he had 
ended it, he laid aside the book that was in 
his hand, and his thoughts involuntarily pur- 
sued the same course that they had been led 
into: and as it was grateful to himself, he 
made no effort to restrain them, or to turn 
them into any other direction. ‘Would that 
I could feel,’ said he to himself, ‘ that these 
beautiful truths sank down into my heart, 
and watered, like a gentle shower, the grain 
of living faith there implanted! Would that 
they caused it to spring up and bud, striking 
deep and firm root downwards, so as to en- 
dure when the trying heat visited it! J/earcc, 
Ele, Ayaxy—( Faith, Hope, Charity,) the 
father, the mother, and the darling child! 
The Child that is to grow up, tended by pa- 
rental care,—become the ardent youth, then 
the strong man,—tke joy, the stay, and the 
rich reward to the happy shepherds of its 
early days! Greater than they, indeed,— 
but only so that it may have more strength, 
whereby to impart comfort and encourage- 
ment, when the shades of evening draw on 
apace. . . . Thou who art the giver of every 
good and perfect gift unto thy creatures, be- 
stow upon me, though unworthy of it, even 
this Child, the proof of Thy love! Guide it, 
and train it Thyself, that 1 may find a staff 
whereon to lean, when my course seems draw- 
ing to a close.” 

Such was Arthur Henry Wilson’s medita- 
tion, and his prayer ip the last winter of his 
life, when no one thought it was so nearly 
“ drawing to a close.” And so his amiability 
of disposition, and his Christian love to all, 
grew and ripened, till its fragrance filled the 
atmosphere that surrounded him. A minis- 
ter in attendance at his funeral testified, 
that, “short as their acquaintance had been, 
having only met him for a few hours, a 
month previous, he took knowledge of him 
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that he had been with Jesus.” A fellow 
student says, “As a companion, he was cheer- 
ful and amiable in the full sense of the word. 
Those who had the privilege of associating 
with him, cannot readily allow the force and 
purity of his character to fade from their 
memories.” Another young man writes, “I 
did not know much of Arthur personally ; 
but whenever I was in his company, his kind 
spirit and genial manners always seemed to 
be animated by the lofty principle of Divine 
love, working in his heart, and moulding his 
life.” He lived in the love of all his rela 

tions, young and old. One who attended him 
in his last illness says, “Arthur was so inex- 
pressible dear to us, that I cannot trust my- 
self to enlarge on the beauty and maturity of 
his character.” After a time of much enjoy- 
ment, in a farewell visit of two of his cousins 
to Ackworth, previous to leaving England for 
Australia, in the First month, 1869, he placed 
in their hands, on parting, a letter full of af- 
fection, in which, after regretting the end of 
their pleasant intercourse, he says, “We have 
now nothing to do but set resolutely to work 
at the duties which may lie in each of our 
daily paths, with a determination to discharge 
them to the utmost of our power ; seeking, in 
the meanest, help and guidance from a higher 
source than our own selves. In the quiet mo- 


ments that succeed the hours of occupation 
for mind or fingers, let us cherish a bright 


flame of affection for all absent loved ones. 
. . . . Let us pray for them to our Father in 
Heaven, that He would guide and protect 
them, and that they and we may be blessed 
by the bond of His love, from which will pro- 
ceed love to one another.” 

(To be concluded.) 


———__ + ~~ee- 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Is there any time in which a Christian has 
such a realizing sense of God’s goodness as 
when he receives a direct answer to prayer? 
It may be in the conversion of some dear 
friend, or some special preservation from dan- 
ger. How his heart swells with gratitude 
that God has been attentive to his prayer. 

What infinite condescension! the King of 
kings and Lord of lords lends a listening ear 
to our supplications, and answers us in mercy. 
“ For the eyes of the Lord are over the right 
eous, and his ears are open to their ery.” 
How comforting to feel that we have a Friend 
to whom we can carry all our hopes and fears, 
our shortcomings and longings after righteous 
ness, a Friend who knows our motives and 
pities our failures ! 

Are we beset by temptation? He has 
promised that we shall not be tempted above 
that we are able, but that with the tempta- 
tion He will also make a way of escape. 


Are we in deep affliction, overburdened ! 
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with sorrow? To whom can we go more free- 
ly for consolation than to Him? He tells us 
that He does not afflict willingly, but that as 
a father pitieth his children, so He pitieth us. 
He will give me strength to bear affliction 
and to overcome temptation, grace for the 
duties of life and for the hour of death. 

We should never forget that we have pow- 
er with God not only for ourselves, but for all 
those around us. 

‘* Yes, pray for whom thon lovest ; “if uncounted 
wealth were thine— 


The treasures of the boundless deep, the riches of 
the mine ; 


Thou couldst not to thy cherished friends, a gift 
so dear impart, 


As the earnest benediction of a deeply loving 

heart.”’ 

How many Christian men and women to- 
day thank the Lord for praying parents. 
Have you a son that you must send out into 
the world, away from your watchful care and 
guidance? Pray for him. Your prayers 
may be like an armor about him, protecting 
him from the wiles of Satan. Our Heavenly 
Father gives His angels charge over the chil- 
dren of praying parents. Your boy may not 
know whence comes the unseen influence that 
makes him feel that he cannot join in the 
frolics of his dissolute acquaintance ; but such 
influence can often be traced to a mother’s 
prayers. 

Are there parents praying over children in 
the downward path, who fear and tremble? 
He may not answer your prayer in your way; 
you may not live to see it answered ; but God 
is able to do for us exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, and in His 
own good way and time He will answer you. 

—American Messenger. 
THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 

[Under this caption the London ‘ Friend ’’ gives 
the following letter from an English clergyman, It 
contains information that will interest the readers 
of the Review. ] 

Calle de Zaragoza 13, Seville, Feb. 24, 1870. 

. .. . Our Female Training Institution for 
school-mistresses, governesses, and Bible- 
women, which was opened in April last, 
promises to be a most useful institution. It 
has now twenty-four students, and almost 
every day application for admission is made 
to us. Forty will be our full number, but 
we think that most future admissions should 
be made from our school for girls, taking 
those pupils who manifest special fitness for 
the work. We shall be glad, however, to re- 
ceive students from other parts of the country, 
when recommended by those in whom we 
have confidence. Already an application has 
been made to us for a mistress in a mission 
school in a large town of Andalusia. Their 
hours of study are from 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; 
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a short time heing allowed them for recreation 
in the afternoon. Miss Annie Butcher, who 
has so kindly left her home in England to 
help in this good work, is the lady superin- 
tendent of the institution and of the schools 
attached to it. She has entered into the work 
with great energy, and I feel sure that her 
truly Christian influence and self-denying 
efforts will prove a great blessing to Spain. 
Our governess in the college is Dona Isabel 
Arias, who for six years was educated in Eng- 
land by the late Mr. F. B. Rew, who, up to 
the time of his death, took great interes@ in 
the evangelization of Spain. She is a very 
valuable teacher, but we need another, as the 
work is too much for her and Miss Butcher. 
One of our elder students will very soon be 
ready to enter upon her work as Bible-woman. 
She is a truly Christian young woman, and I 
trust she may be the means of leading many 
souls to Christ. I am greatly pleased with 
the progress most of them have made in Scrip- 
tural knowledge, and they have all acquired 
clear views of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. We were cheered the other day 
by hearing that one of them makes a practice 
of giving the Bible lesson she has had in the 
Institution in the morning to several women 
whom she collects together in her mother’s 
house in the evening. The importance of 


Christian education, especially for females, in 


Spain, cannot be overestimated. The priests, 
too, feel the truth of this, for the institution 
and schools call forth their opposition even 
more than our “services,” 

There are above 100 children in the schools 
attached to the Training Institution. Our 
ragged school for boys numbers between eighty 
and ninety. Our night school has nearly 
100 lads and adults in it, and it is interesting 
to see men of forty or fifty years of age learn- 
ing to read, their teacher frequently being a 
boy of fourteen. The other night school has 
about forty scholars. [L. 8. Tugwell here 
gives a report of his Missionary College for 
young men.] I hope to be able to arrange 
that the young women who are being trained 
for school mistresses should pass the Govern- 
ment examinations and obtain certificates, so 
that they may be qualified to take Govern- 
ment schools. I intend applying as soon as | 
possible to the Spanish Government for the 
privilege ; if granted, it would be a great boon, 
and render our Institution very useful. 

Our two Sunday schools are well attended 
both by adults and children. The Sunday 
school in Calle de Zaragoza has eight teach- 
ers, I’rom the above you will observe that 
we have constantly over 300 children and 





young people under daily Christian instruc- 
tion. 


The above is only part of our work, al- 
though a most important part. We have at 


least eleven services in Spanish weekly, the 
attendance varying between seventy and 250 
or perhaps 300, according to the size of the 
rooms, which are frequently filled almost to 
suffocation. At the services held in the Eng- 
lish chapel we get a fair sprinkling of the 
better class of people. It is necessary to reach 
these, but it is more difficult, to get at them 
than at the working classes. There is a good 
work going on secretly among them—they 
are not without their Nicodemus—and a few 
have come out boldly for Christ. The best 
way of reaching them is through the Bible 
and other religious books, Last month one 
of our young men sold in the cafés of Seville 
alone 104 Bibles. We have four men con- 
stantly engaged in selling Bibles and gospel 
portions and giving away tracts, &e. Two 
of these are supported by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and are constantly 
travelling from village to village. A third 
is going from house to house in Seville. The 
Bible Society is enabling me to open a depot 
for the sale of Bibles, tracts, &c., by bearing 
the greater part of the expense. Of course 
the Bible department will be quite separate 
from the rest. 

In our various schools at least eight Bible 
lessons are given daily. 

We have just had the privilege of sending 
to Gibraltar a member of one of our congre- 
gations to work as colporteur and evangelist 
to the Spaniards living there, and in the 
neighboring towns. He has been engaged by 
a committee of gentlemen in Gibraltar. [ 
send him forth with confidence and hope, be- 
lieving him to be a converted man, and 
earnest in his Master’s cause. It is conversion 
we need; it is not merely to proselytise from 
Romanism, but to ad perishing souls to 
Christ. . . . . An immense work re- 
mains to be done for Christ in Seville. Oh 
that Christians at home would realize the 
greatness of the work which God has placed 
before them in Spain! Very little has yet 
been done in comparison with what is still to 
be done. Iam anxious to have at least 1,000 
children under daily Christian instruction in 
Seville alone. Parties living at a distance 
from our school frequently ask me to estab- 
lish schools in other parts of the city. I ap- 
peal then to the liberality of English Chris- 
tians to sustain this work and to enable me 
to extend it. Help us with funds and with 
your prayers. The anxiety from the work is 
sufficient, without the extra anxiety caused 
by straitened means. One has to spend so 
much valuable time in writing for help which 
otherwise might be spent in direct work for 
Christ. “Spain for Christ or for infidelity,” 
is constantly ringing in my ears and urging 
me to action almost beyond my poor weak 
powers. I would that I could make the same 
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words ring in the ears and touch the hearts 
of every English Christian, and then great 
would be the results—God would be glorified, 
thousands of precious souls won to Christ; 
and a noble but crushed people raised from 
the degradation to which they have been 
brought by priestcraft into the glorious liberty 
of a truly Christian nation. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, most faithfully 
yours, L. S. TuGweELu. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1870. 


GracE THROUGH Farru.—It is a pleasing 
service to allure others into the paths of peace 
by making the right attractive—by uphold- 
ing holy truths. It is a sterner occupation to 
denounce error. It is a task of dubious bene- 
fit to imagine heresies for the sake of refuting 
them, as though the Church had life in con- 


troversy, and should 
** wound 
And stab herself with doubts profound, 
Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of faith are healed again.’’ 


Intimations have been given forth, both in 
preaching and in print, that some under our 
name regard a mere intellectual assent to the 
great fundamental doctrinal truths as suffici- 
ent to set the soul in safety. A similar as- 
sumption excited zealous concern about five 
and twenty yearsago. We did not believe it 
then and we do not think it now. We thought 
and think the preferring of such charges a 
less profitable occupation than that of giving 
more earnest heed to those fundamental truths 
of Him who is the proper object of faith, 
lest at any time we should let them slip. 

A Scriptural and saving faith is much 
more than an intellectual assent, and is not at- 
tained by the natural faculties of the unre- 
generate man. It is intimately connected 
with and must be accompanied by “ the trans- 
forming work of the Spirit in the heart.” St. 
Paul declared (to adopt Adam Clarke’s more 
faithful and emphatic rendering of Hebrews 
xi. 2,) that “Faith is the demonstration of 
things hoped for.” Those things hoped for 
are unseen, supernatural, and neither cog- 
nizable by the natural faculties, nor demon- 
strable to them. The intellect unaided by 
the Holy Spirit, cannot grasp them with that 
absolute and realizing faith which amounts 
to demonstration, which leaves no possibility 
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of a doubt, which, if it be perfect, must in- 
fluence the conduct. Faith sets to its seal 
that God is true—it is, indeed, the reception 
into the heart of the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, “ which is truth and no lie.” “ Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness.” It was no intellectual as- 
sent to dogmas that won for him the title of 
“the friend of God.” His faith grasped what 
the natural intellect could not lay hold upon, 
and was proved by obedience in offering up 
his only son, the patriarch believing all the 
while in the impossibility (humanly speak- 
ing) that the child he was intending to sacri- 
fice would be the ancestor of multitudes in- 
numerable as the sands of the sea, and that 
in the line of his posterity would be born the 
Hope of Israel, the Redeemer of men, the 
promised Seed—the object of saving faith. 

“He that cometh to God must believe that 
He is”’—but this may be believed without 
coming to God,—and such a faith is “ dead 
being alone.” When Paul declared, “by 
grace are ye saved through faith,” he clear- 
ly taught the necessity that grace be given to 
empower faith. Although truly an act of the 
understanding, faith is fitly described as the 
attendant of regeneration. It believes God, 
discerns sin’s sinfulness, and the need of just 
such a Saviour as has been provided by infi- 
nite mercy to satisfy infinite justice. 

Tae YEARLY MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
opened its session on Second-day morning, the 
18th inst., the attendance being apparently 
as large as usual. Upon calling the roll of 
delegates twelve failed to answer to their 
names. For the absence of four of these 
reasons were given, others, it was found, 
were detained by the interruption of railway 
trains. The proceedings of the Meetings for 
Sufferings were read. A memorial for our 
late beloved Friend Thomas Evans had ob- 
tained their approval, and a biography of 
Wm. Evans compiled from his own memo- 
randa had been referred to an examining 
committee. Considerable activity on the 
part of the Book Committee was reported, 
many libraries having been supplied with 
standard writings of Friends, <A treatise of 
a doctrinal character had been prepared with 
a view to publication, the reading of which 
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occupied about twenty minutes. It elicited 
much expression of unity and was adopted ; 
not, however, without expressions of uneasi- 
ness on the part of a number of Friends, less 
in reference to the doctrines expressed than 
on account of the accusatory tone and the 
implied assumption that a class of our mem- 
bers held contrary sentiments, whilst strong 
doubts were expressed of the existence of 
such a class. It was gratifying to obserye 
the apparent absence of diverse sentiments 
upon the doctrinal points involved, though 
the essay was based upon the assumption of 
such diversity. The Review representing the 
Society of Friends in its wide extension, its 
editor cannot view from a merely Philadelphia 
stand-point a document professing to speak 
for the body at large; nor can he over- 
look the equivocal position of a Yearly Meet- 
ing self-isolated from all co-ordinate branches 
of the Society. In this view some remarks 


on the subject of First-day schools and Bible- 
classes (which constitute so important a part of 
the work of Friends in this day) failed of the 
impressiveness which they would bear to the 


minds of some Friends. Some admonitions 
of a healthful character, were weightily em- 
bodied. Nota few consented to its publication 
on the ground “that it would do no harm.” 
After the adoption of the essay, concern was 
expressed lest in its hasty preparation there 
had been too little prominence attached to 
the duty of Scripture perusal, and some de- 
ficiency in declaring the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation as set forth in holy Scripture and by 
Fox, Barclay, Penn and Penington, &c. It 
was understood that it would be carefully re- 
considered by the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
it is trusted that it may meet our eyes in print 
in a form more likely to give permanent sat- 
isfaction. It is fair to add that any accusatory 
intent was disclaimed by members of the 
Committee by whom it was drafted. It isa 
question whether a large body of persons can 
intelligently and safely adopt, upon a single 
Yeading, a paper of the character of a creed. 

In the afternoon, upon nomination of the 
Representatives, the former Clerks were re- 
appointed. The Memorial of Thomas Evans 
was read, and after much expression of unity, 
and full affectionate tributes to the worth of 
our departed Friend, was ordered to be placed 
on record. [Further accounts deferred. ] 
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Havine no Horr.—How miserable the 
condition of those whose light has become 
darkness! When they say: “‘Surely the 
darkness shall cover me,’ even the night shall 
be light about them ;” (Ps. exxxix.) for well 
did the Psalmist say: “The darkness hideth 
not from Thee! but the night shineth as the 
day: the darkness and the light are both 
alike to Thee.” 

A correspondent writes from Minnesota of 
the death of an octagenarian, who, during 
the last thirty years, publicly denied the being 
and the attributes of God. He was a man of 
large talent and unusual reasoning power, 
and much addicted to argument. He had 
amassed information, and his capabilities for 
glorifying God and serving his fellow-men 
might have rendered him a blessing to the 
community. Alas, they were worse than lost. 
Used as an instrument by the enemy who de- 
lights to sow tares, he was influential in scat- 
tering evil seed in the hearts of youth. 

During his wearisome weeks of illness, he 
was the object of Christian concern to several 
“Friends,” who made him repeated visits, 
and with increasing solicitude bore him on 
their hearts in prayer that he might even yet 
turn unto Him who is the Truth, and the Life, 
and the only Way of salvation, and experi- 
ence the blessed cleansing from all sin in His 
atoning blood. 

As time passed on, and physical strength 
failed him, these Friends agonized on his be- 
half, and plead that he should come to the 
Saviour before it were too late, and their 
hearts sunk and sickened as they found no sign 
of awakening. A short time before his de- 
cease, two ministering Friends having called 
on him, wished a season of prayer. He firm- 
ly said: “No! I cannot have it here—it is 
exceedingly unpleasant to me. I have no 
need of prayer—do not believe in it—do not 
wish it.” On another such occasion he said : 
“There is no Intelligence, above or below, 
will know anything of my death without they 
see me die.” 

The pride of an unregenerate heart held 
out till the stroke of the death angel fell. 
Just before this he made'request to be buried 
after the manner of Friends—and then,—he 
died as the fool dieth who hath said in his 
heart “there isno God.” Our correspondent 
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writes: “ God forbid that I should havé~to 
enter the dark abode of a dying infidel. 
There was no hallowed presence to be felt of 
the dear Saviour—no sunshine of joy in his 
heart to cheer him through the dark valley— 
nothing to lean upon or to look forward to 
with rejoicing—but an impenetrable gloom 
hung over him—the dark pall of unbelief. 
Thus he lingered—thus he died.” 

Does any one suppose that he passed away 
in even the equivocal peace of one who “ dies 
and makes no sign”—or that he had the neg- 
ative comfort asserted by the sceptic Bard— 


“*There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 


But silence spreads the couch of ever welcome 
rest ?”’ 


When he actually telt the death-chill and 
the loosening of the silver cord, having no 
hope beyond—no treasure stored in heaven— 
he called out to his sole attendant: “ Hand 


me my money-purse!” He clutched it con- 
vulsively—the tears gushed from his darken- 
ing eyes—he shrieked out, “ Hell! hell! hell!” 
and his tongue was mute forever. 

In view of the impressive solemnity of the 
event it was thought best to allow the use of 
Friends’ meeting-house at Minneapolis for the 


funeral gathering. A large crowd assembled 
of various denominations, and quite a num- 
ber of his infidel associates. 
sponsible hour’—as our 


“Tt was a re- 
Friend remarks. 
“ After a brief and most solemn silence, pray- 
ers ascended to the throne of grace that the 
season might be one of glory to God, and of 
awakening to sinners.” The petitions were 
mercifully heard, and several of the Lord’s 
servants were commissioned to proclaim with 
power the unsearchable riches of Christ. We 
are told that “as He was held up before the 
company as our sole Mediator and Deliverer 
from sin, tears flowed from eyes unaccustomed 
to weeping,” and that it was truly a baptizing 
season. 

The obituary columns of the Review fur- 
nish weekly evidences of the triumphs of 
Christian faith, and of the sufficiency of the 
religion of our Lord and Saviour in the dying 
hour for all who call upon Him in truth. 
The hope in Christ is described by Paul as 
“an anchor tothe soul both sure and stead- 
fast, and which entereth into that which is 
within the veil, whither the Forerunner is 
for us entered.” But, says the writer of the 





book of “ Wisdom”—* The hope of the un- 
godly is like dust that is blown away with the 
wind,—like a thin froth that is driven away 
with the storm,—like as the smoke which is 
dispersed here and there with a tempest—and 
passeth away as the remembrance of a guest 
that tarrieth but a day.” 

CHRISTIANITY, PRESENT AND FuUTURE.— 
To those who know that our common Lord 
has sheep of various folds, it is interesting 
and instructive to listen to utterances from 
differing Christian stand-points. Sometimes a 
truth which we hold to be vital comes with pe- 
culiar impressiveness from a platform whence 
we were unaccustomed to listen for it,— 
and though it may seem modified and diluted 
by some inconsistencies, we are gratified that 
it is taught to fresh audiences, and may thus 
be reasonably expected to find new cham- 
pions. 

The Truth as it is in Jesus is the proper 
inheritance of every professor of the Christian 
name ; and although found in greater pureness 
in some Churches than in others, any congre- 
gation, of whatever denomination, that is en- 
gaged with earnest sincerity in worshipping 
the Father of Spirits, may, at an unexpected 
season, be blessed with a pentecostal visitation 
and receive a new ray (new to them) of heav- 
enly light. 

We have no belief in the eternity of error— 
but hold that in our Father’s good time all 
truth shall be restored. Meanwhile we wel- 
come it wherever it breaks forth, and, loving 
our own people, and thankful for the revela- 
tions and guidance with which God has been 
pleased to bless them, craving for their re- 
newed faithfulness in upholding His testi- 
monies that have heen made known to them, 
we love to look into other portions of the field 
which is the world, and to mark the spread- 
ing of the light of the glorious gospel as a 
whole and in its precious parts, dawning upon 
the nations of them that shall be saved, It 
is delightful to see accumulating evidences 
that the same God over all is rich unto all. 

The essay by Dean Alford, commenced in 
the present number, contains seminal truths 
which, we trust, will find a lodgment in seek- 
ing souls. Although he holds views we re 
gard as untenable, respecting “carnal ordi- 
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nances,”’ yet the concessions he makes are re- 
markable as coming from an Episcopalian, 
and those who consider him as authority will 
feel themselves left at liberty to doubt the 
ceremonial system, and to consider for them- 
selves whether, since that which is perfect 
has come, that which was in part has not 
been done away—whether foreshadowing ob- 


servances have not already perished in the 
using. 


_ <1 - - 
Tae AnnvaL Megetinc or FRIENDS OF 
VicTorRIa was (as we learn by the London 
“ Friend”) held at Melbourne in First month, 
and occupied seven sittings. Epistles were 
issued as usual, also one to scattered mem- 
bers, and one to Friends at Ballarat. 


*“* The Ballarat Friends and attenders are not yet 
formed into a distinct meeting for discipline, but 
are looking to Melbourne for some help in that way. 
The land on which is their meeting cottage is held 
by a ‘ miner’s right.’ ”’ 


The nebular condition (if such expression 
be allowable) of this little com pany of Friends, 
desiring a more perfect organization, and 
looking for counsel from those of greater ex- 
perience, interests our feelings, as being more 
hopeful than that of a meeting which has an 
historic and illustrious past, but a present of 
coldness, distrust and decline. 

The attendance is noted of Frederick 
Mackie from South Australia, and Dr. Story 
from Tasmania. 

War or Evin Oriain.—The Tribune, a 
paper published at Lawrence, Kansas, has a 
very good editorial article upon Friends, and 
their work among the Indians. A dissent is, 
however, called for by the following passage : 


“It is erroneously, but quite generally, supposed 
that they [Friends] are opposed to war under any 
Circumstances. This is not strictly correct.’’ 


The writer goes on to advocate the enforce 
went of laws, where the civil authority merges 
in the military. Some passages in Robert 
Barclay concede much to the civil magis 
trate who has not been enlightened regarding 
the more excellent way: but he does not ad. 
mit that those who have adopted the full 


Christian standard can innocently compro- | 


mise, even in a small degree, the peace testi- 
mony. 

The position of the Society of Friends rela- 
tive to the whole question is a pronounced 





one. Their view is accordant with that of 
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the Apostle James, who traces directly to evil 
lusts all wars and fightirgs. 


Toe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREED- 
men’s Arp AssoctaTion on Second-day 
evening, 18th inst., was one of unusual inter- 
est. The statistics presented in the report, 
in letters which were read, in remarks from 
Francis T. King and other Friends, were 
impressive, and showed vigor and discretion 
in conducting the operations of the Society. 
In view of the continued necessity of Educa- 
tive work, and of the need of safe and un- 
selfish friends and counsellors for the Freed 
people under the new influences which will 
bear upon them, the Managers were en- 
couraged to continued and renewed efforts. 
Space will not admit of further report this 
week. 

whet AE ae 

WturaM Rosryson AnD Henry Brxys.— 
These dear Friends having accomplished their 
Christian mission in N. America, embarked 
at Portland for England in the Peruvian, and 
landed in safety on the night of 3d mo. 17th. 


Receipts py Eprror ror Hunery FREED-PEOPLE.— 
N. Ferrisburgh, Vt., $5. From ‘‘ M.”’ (per S.W. C.) 
$2, Hesper, Iowa, $1. W. Oneonta, N. Y., $4. 


DIED. 

TEST.—At Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., on 
the morning of the 8th inst., Elizabeth M., wife of 
Dr. Zaccheus Test, in the 33d year of her age. She 
was a beloved member and minister of Scipio Month- 
ly Meeting, N. Y. She died in the triumph of faith, 
adding another to the great cloud of witnesses, 
having passed through a severe and lingering ill- 
ness with unwavering faith and patience. Through 
great agony and conflict she held fast to the arm of 
the Saviour, often saying, ‘‘A// is right—all is well.” 
She exhorted those around her to labor faithfully 
in the Redeemer’s cause, without regarding what 
man would say. This iast was a dying message 
which she wished expressed to every one. She 
often expressed that the foundation of her confidence 
was in Jesus only, frequently repeating the lines, 

‘* Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

JESSUP.—At his residence near Westfield, Ind., 
on the 14th of Third month, 1870, Enoch Jessup, in 
the 74th year of his age; a member and elder of 
Westfield Monthly Meeting. He was, in the geutle 
teachings of a holy life, and in his fitly-spoken 
words, a preacher of righteousness, being of a meek 


|and quiet spirit, evincing by his uprightness and 


humility that he lived for and songht another and 
better country ‘‘that is a heavenly.” In the early 
part of his sickness, he said, concerning his prospect 
for Heaven, ‘‘ My peace is made—I am ready.’’ He 
bore his sufferings, which were very great, with 
Christian resignation, being enabled to say, ‘‘ Lord, 
thy will be done!” exclaiming, near his close, ‘‘It 
will soon be over, and all will be well;”’ and ex- 
horted his children to live in love, and meet him in 
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Heaven. Thus he passed triumphantly to an eter- 
nal inheritance among those who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. ‘Blessed is that servant whom the Lord, 
when He cometh, shall find watching.”’ 

SANGSTER.—At Falmouth, Nova Scotia, on the 
22d of Second month, 1870, in the 62d year of his 
age, Benjamin Sangster, for more than thirty years 
an esteemed member of China Mo. Meeting, Maine. 
Having embraced the doctrines of the gospel as 
held by Friends, he was concerned in his isolated 
situation to walk consistently therewith. His love 
to the Redeemer’s cause was ever manifested by 
acts of kindness to the messengers of the gospel 
who from time to time visited that Province. He 
peacefully closed his mortal existence in the hope 
of entering into eternal rest. 

LINDLEY. —On the 24th of Third month, 1870, 
Ezra Taylor Lindley, in his 4th year, son of Owen 
W. and Deborah H. Lindley, members of West 
Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

CHASE.—At Hinesburgh, Vt., on the 31st of 3d 
mo., 1870, in the 82d year of bis age, Asa Chase, a 
member of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. Although 
for several years his hearing was greatly impaired, 
he continued to be exemplary in gathering with his 
friends for public worship, reverently waiting upon 
that still and gracious Voice which even the deaf 
can hear. 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 

“ And He cometh to Bethsaida: and they 
bring a blind man unto Him, and besought 
Him to touch him. And He took the blind 
man by the hand, and led him out of the 
town: and when He had spit on his eyes, 
and put His hands upon him, He asked him 


if he saw aught. And he looked up and said, 


I see men as trees, walking. After that He 
ut His hands again upon his eyes, and made 

bim look up, and he was restored, and saw 

every man clearly.” Mark viii. 22—25. 

Jesus had various ways of opening the 
eyes of the blind. In the case here given, at 
the solicitation of the man’s friends who Lrought 
him to Jesus, he was healed. Jesus “took 
him by the hand.” He was under the guid- 
ance of Jesus, before any change had taken 
place in his organ of vision. And so when 
we bring our blind to Jesus, He may be taking 
them by the hand, casting the stumbling, 
blocks out of the way, preparing the highway 
before them, removing many prejudices from 
their minds, and subduing their opposition to 
the truth, when all the while there is no 
change apparent to the beholder. 

For when Jesus took the blind man by the 
hand, “He led him out of the town,” away 
from the busy haunts of men, that He might, 
in the privacy of solitude, have mercy upon 
him. And thus it often is with the conversion 
of a soul. We know not what undercurrent 
may be at work in a man’s heart, what hid- 
den conflict there may be, what twitchings 
of the conscience, what inward drawings 
to search the Scriptures, what readings in 
private, what a shaking of dry bones prepar- 
atory to their being clothed with flesh. How 
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often has Jesus thus taken a man by the 
hand, and led him out of the town, and we 
knew it not? Had we known it, we might 
have marred the work by our officiousness or 
misjudged zeal. The reserve generally mani- 
fested by a man, when there is the beginning 
of a work of grace within him, the extreme 
sensibility with which heshrinks from making 
his feelings known to others, the tossing of 
mind occasioned by misgivings as to old prin- 
ciples of thought and action, all this may be 
God’s way of preparing the soul to receive 
His grace. 

Does it follow, because we have brought 
our blind to Jesus, that He should carry on 
the whole work of their restoration before 
our eyes? Let us not be disheartened if we 
receive not visible answers to our prayers for 
such souls; but trust that Jesus may have 
privately taken them by the hand to lead 
them beyond range of our ken for a season, 

He asked him if he saw aught. Andhe 
looked up, and said, “I see men, as trees, walk- 
ing.” Bartimeus received his sight “ immedi- 
ately,” and was able at once to “see clearly,” 
and followed Jesus in the way. In this he 
was an emblem of those who at once receive 
the full blaze of gospel light into their souls. 
Their opposition has been overcome, their 
prejudices have been scattered by the instan- 
taneous working of the Spirit. But this is not 
the case in the generality of conversions ; 
most men, when they look up to behold the 
hitherto invisible things of the kingdom, at 
first are only able to “ see men as trees, walk- 
ing.” They have but an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the way of grace; consequently 
their profession must be uncertain, and their 
walk, in many respects, inconsistent; they 
see not clearly erough to follow Jesus in the 
way; and then perhaps their praying friends 
are disheartened, the hopes of one day being 
thrown down by the discouragements of the 
next. 

How often has the expression of a confused 
view on matters of doctrine—a glaring mis- 
apprehension of Christian practice—the re- 
mains of sceptical opposition, or a transient fit 
of indifference—come down as a frosty wind, 
apparently to nip the bud of our fondest ex- 
pectation: or like water, icy as death, to 
quench, (as we think,) the incipient flame of 
spiritual feeling in the soul! Yet all this 
may be nothing but the scum thrown to the 
surface, by reason of a healthy fermentation 
going on within: nothing but a necessary 
stage in the recovery of their vision—the 
seeing of men as trees, walking. 

And therefore on such occasions it be- 
hooves us to wait patiently on the Lord in 
prayer, that He would put his hands again 
upon the eyes of our blind: that they may 
be perfectly “restored,” and “see every man 
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clearly ;” 


and that we may hear them say,|vealing the floating dust. At once the flame 


“One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, | was seen to be surrounded by wreaths of dark- 
now I see |” 


—G, W. Mytne’s “ Intercessory Prayer.” 


ness, resembling intensely black smoke. On 
lowering the flame beneath the beam of light 
_ : the same dark masses were seen wreathing 
DUST AND DISEASE. upwards. “They were at times,” said Dr. 

One of the most remarkable and, perhaps, | Tyndall, “blacker than the blackest smoke 
one of the most prolific discoveries of modern | that I have ever seen issuing from a funnel 
science, was announced and described by Prof.| of a steamer, and their resemblance to smoke 
Tyndall in a lecture delivered at the Royal| was so perfect as to lead the most practiced 
Institution on Friday last. The subject of! observer to conclude that the apparently pure 
the lecture, which was illustrated by a series | flame of the alcohol required but a beam of 
of very beautiful experiments or demonstfa-| sufficient intensity to reveal its clouds of lib- 


_-— ee 


tions, was the very familiar one of “ Dust and 
Disease ;’ and its object was to show the 
probability of an intimate connection between 
atmospheric dust and epidemic diseases. 
Everybody knows that whenever a direct ray 
of sunshine crosses a shaded room, its direc- 
tion is made manifest by a line of apparent 
vapor. Looking at this vapor it is seen to 
consist of innumerable particles of dust which 
float in the atmosphere and, catching and re- 
flecting the sunshine, are rendered visible to 
us. In the course of some beautiful experi- 
ments on the decomposition ef vapors by 
light, Dr. Tyndall found it to be essential 
that he should get rid of this floating dust. 
He strained the air through a tube filled with 
bits of glass wetted with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and through another tube filled 
with bits of marble wetted with caustic pot- 


ash; he even made it bubble through the| 


liquid acid and the potash solution, but still 
the dust particles remained in it. He tried 
various other ways of straining out this dust, 
but none of them succeeded. At length he 
passed the air on its way to the tube over the 
flame of a spirit-lamp and at once every par- 
ticle of the dust disappeared. It was, there- 
fore, organic matter, and the flame had hurnt 
it. Passing the air a little more quickly over 
the flame, a fine blue cioud appeared in the 
tube—the smoke of the dust particles. The 


organic and combustible nature of these par- | 
ticles was a discovery, for they had hitherto! 


been taken to be inorganic and incombusti- 


ble. 


which contained a roli of platinum gauze, and 


it was found that when the platinum was cold | 


the dust particles all passed through with the 
air, but that when it was made red-hot the 
dust particles were all consumed. In this 
case, too, when the air was forced quickly 
through, a tine blue cloud of smoke appeared, 
just us in the experiment with the spirit- 
lamp. An attempt was theu made to burn 


Air was then passed through a tube! 


erated carbon.” But when a red-hot poker 
was placed under the beam the same black 
wreaths came floating through. A hydrogen 
flame was next put under it, and the whirling 
masses of darkness wreathed upwards more 
| copiously than ever. The blackness was 
therefore nothing but air from which all dust 
particles had been burned out, and which, 
consequently, contained nothing to catch the 
light and reflect it to the eye as the dust par- 
ticles do. Here, however, a difficulty came 
in. The same effect was produced by a cop- 
per ball not hot enough to burn the dust, and 
by a flask filled with hot water. In this case 
it was found that the air was rarefied by the 
warmth, and as the dust particles were not 
heated to the same extent it dropped them 
and floated upwards without them. Other 
gases, even common coal gas carefully pre- 
pared so as to exclude the dust particles, have 
the same black appearance when they cross 
a ray which the dust-laden air renders visible, 
and if coal gas or hydrogen be let into the 
top part of a glass shade which has been 
placed in a sunbeam or a ray of the electric 
light, the line between the dust-laden air and 
the gas is rendered visible—where the air is, 
the shade will seem full of the illuminated 
| particles, where the gas is it will appear ab- 
‘solutely empty. “The air of our London 
‘rooms is filled with this organic dust, nor is 
the country air free from its pollution.” It 
only needs a sufficiently powerful beam to 
| make the air appear as a semi-solid rather 
than a gas. Nobody could in the first in- 
i stance, without repugnance, place the mouth 
at the illuminated focus of the electric beam 
and inhale the dirt revealed there. Yet we 
are inhaling it every moment, and the wonder 
is that so small a portion of it should be in- 
jurious to health. 
What is the portion of this ever-present 
and all-pervading dust which is injurious to 
‘life? Now, it was long believed that epi- 





the dust particles by the concentrated rays of| demic diseases were propagated by malaria, 
& convergent mirror, but it failed ; the parti-| which consisted of organic matter in a state 
cles flitted too quickly through the focus of | of motor-decay ; that when such matter was 
the burning ray to be consumed by it. The| taken into the body through the lungs or the 
next experiment was to put the flame of a/skin, it had the power of spreading in it a 
spirit-lamp in the ray of light which was re-' similar decay—yeast was a case in point. 
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Why should not a bit of malarious matter 
operate in the body as a little leaven, leaven- 
ing the whole lump? But in 1836, Caguaird 
de la Tour discovered the yeast plant, which 
when placed in a proper medium grows and 
spreads and produces what we call fermenta- 
tion. In the next year Schwann, of Berlin, 


discovered the plant independently. He also | 


proved that when a decoction of meat is ef- 
fectually excluded from common air, and 
supplied solely with air which has been raised 
to a high temperature, it never putrefies. 
Putrefaction, therefore, he said, came from 
the air, and could be destroyed by a sufficient- 
ly high temperature, Helmholtz and Ure 
repeated and confirmed his expcriments ; but 
the high authority of Gay-Lussac, who as- 
cribed ‘putrefaction to oxygen, drove chemists 
back on the old notion. That notion was 
finally exploded by Pasteur, who proved that 
the true ferments are organized beings who 
find in what we call ferments their necessary 


food. Side by side with these discoveries | falsehood can be established. 


grew up the germ theory of epidemic disease. 
Kircher expressed the idea, and Linnzus 
favored it, that epidemic diseases are due to 
germs which, floating in the atmosphere, enter 
the body and produce disease by the devel- 
opment of parasitic life. Sir Henry Holland 
has favored this theory, which derives its 
strength from the perfect parallelism between 


the phenomena of contagious disease and 


those of life. As an acorn planted in the 
soil gives birth to an oak which produces a 
whole crop of acorns, each of which has 
power jo reproduce its parent tree, and thus 
from a single seed a whole forest may spring, 
so a germ of disease planted in a human body 
grows and shakes abroad new germs, which, 
meeting in other human bodies with their 
proper “food and temperature, finally take 
possession of whole populations. Thus Asi- 
atic cholera, beginning in a small way in the 
Delta of the Ganges, spread itself in seven- 
teen years over nearly the whole habitable 
world. An infinitesimal speck of small-pox 
virus will develop a crop of pustules, each 
charged with the original poison. The reap- 
pearance of this scourge, as in the case of 
the Dreadnought at Greenwich, so ably re- 
ported on by Dr. Budd and Mr. Busk, is ex- 
dlained by the theory which ascribes it to the 
Ridising” of germs about the infected place. 
Surgeons have long known the danger of ad- 
mitting air to an opened abscess, and abscess- 
es are always opened by an instrument which 
carefully excludes the air from contact with 
the wound. The instrument should, of course, 
be scrupulously clean; but it can only be 
made perfectly clean in an atmosphere of 
dust by being made as hot as its temper will 
bear. This is not done, and therefore inflam- 
mation often sets in after the first operation ; 
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rapid putrefaction accompanies it, and the 
pus, which at first showed no traces of animal 
life, is now found to be full of active little 
organisms called vibrios. Prof. Lister, from 
whose letter this fact is derived, contends that 
this astounding development of animal life is 
due to the entry of germs into the abscess 
during the first operation, and their subse- 
quent “development by favorable circumstan- 
ces. Hay fever is another case in point. The 
celebrated physiologist Helmholtz suffers from 
the 20th of May till the end of June from a 
catarrh of the upper air-passages, and he has 
found that during this period, and at no other, 
his nasal secretions are peopled by these 
vibrios. They nestle in the cavities of the 
nose, and a sneeze is necessary to dislodge 
them. These are uncomfortable statements, 
but if the germ-theory is found to be true, it 
will give definiteness to our efforts to stamp 
out disease ; and it is only by some definite 
efforts under its guidance that its trath or 
Hence Dr. 
Tyndall says he reads with sympathy such 
papers as those of Dr. Budd, of Bristol, on 
cholera, scarlet fever, and small. pox. Dr. 
Budd’s imagination may occasionally tempt 
him to a flight beyond his facts, but without 
this dynamic heat of heart the stolid inertia 
of the Briton can never be overcome. As 
long as heat can warm the truth without 
singeing it much, as long as enthusiasm can 
overmatch its mistakes by unequivocal exam- 
ples of success, “so long,” said Dr. Tyndall, 
“Tam disposed to give it a fair field to work 
in, and to wish it God-speed.” 

Returning to the dust, Dr. Tyndall drew 
certain prae stical conclusions from the surv ey 
of these two classes of facts. The dust can- 
not be blown away by ordinary bellows, since 
the air they send out is equally full of the 
particles. But fill the nozzle with cotton 
wool, not too tightly pressed, and the air is 
filtered, and being then blown across the beam 
of light, forms a clean band of darkness, like 
the air from the spirit-lamp, or from the 
heated platinum wire. This was the filter 
Schroeder used in his experiments on sponta- 
neous generation ; it was also turned to ac- 
count in the excellent researches of Pasteur. 
Since 1868 Prof. Tyndall has constantly em- 
ployed it himself. The most inte resting of 
all illustrations of this filtering process is 
furnished by the human breath. Fill the 
lungs with ordinary air and breathe through 
a warm tube—warmed to prevent the con- 
densation of the watery particles—across the 
beam of light which is revealing the dust- 
particles in the air. The particles move with 
the moving air, but the current from the 
lungs shows at first as many particles as the 
ordinary atmosphere. Gradually, however, 
the particles clear away from the course of 
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the breath, and by the time you have com-| We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
pleted your expiration the expired air cuts a ha coed = all, the mo ss ed ee 
sharp, black line through the motes in the a 


a 4 — ae We kneel how weak, we rise how ful! of power! 
sunbeam. The air has left its dirt in the Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
lungs, and the last portions of the expired | dr others ; that we are not always strong ; 


breath are free from floating dust. But | That we are ever overborne with care ; 
empty the lungs as far as possible, and then That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
inhale a deep breath through a handful of | 47#0™* or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

P oe ne And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 
cotton wool, and on expiring this air in the 


. . J RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
same way it cutsa black line in the sunbeam ——_~.--- 

at once. Place the tube below the beam, and IN OUR LORD’S LOVE. 

blow upwards, and the air rises through the 


. Though by sorrows overtaken, 
dancing particles like black smoke, just asit 


Lord, thy servants seem forsaken, 


did from the heated surfaces on which the ad ee aah oe know, 
dust was burnt. The cotton wool has com- 7 a - oer oe 
pletely intercepted the floating matter on its ver earth end over.eusam, 


Claiming sinful man’s devotion, 
Round the living and the dead, 
Lord, Thy boundless love is shed. 


All to death in this world hasteth ; 
Riches vanish, beauty wasteth ; 


way to the lungs, and as no dust was inhaled 
none is exhaled. Here, then, is the philoso- 

hy of an instinctive habit of medical men. 
Tn a contagious atmosphere the physician 


uts his handkerchief to his mouth, and in- Yet, within the mourner’s breast 
a through it: in so doing he keeps back Love is an undying guest. 
the floating germs. If the poison were a gas, Love, unlike all Saat pleasures, 
it could not be thus intercepted. Dr. Bence Peene edhe onabny. oom sar te pomertey, 


And to meek and wounded hearts 

Deep and holy joy imparts. 

Love, that strength and pardon bringest, 
Through His cross from whom thou springest, 


Jones repeated Dr. Tyndall's experiment with 
a silk handkerchief, with a similar but less 
marked result. Cvtton wool is, in fact, the 


best and surest filter, and a physician who May in us thy gracious ferce 

wants to hold back from the lungs of his pa- Heavenward tarn our spirit's course. 
tient, or from his own lungs, the germs by Come, and while salvation’s morning 
which contagious disease is said to be propa- Once Catnens Cay te cate 


Sin’s deep midnight roll away, 
Poar on us the light of day. 
A.eeryoy Herpent. 


gated, will employ a cotton-wool respirator. 
Dr. Tyndall concluded: “ After the rev- 


elations of this evening, such respirators —_— 
must, I think, come into general use as a de- SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


fence against contagion. In the crowded| Forstoy Ivrsuticexce.—Advices from Europe are 
dwellings of the London poor, where the iso- | to the 15th inst. 


lation of the sick is difficult, if not impossible,| Great Brrraiy.—At a special sitting of the House 
the noxious air around the patient may by | of Commons, on the 11th, the Chancellor of the Ex- 


. : ‘ | chequer submitted the annual budget, showing that 
this simple sean be restored to practical | the total revenue received from all sources during the 
purity. Thus filtered, attendants may breathe | jast fiscal year was £75,324,000, exceeding thejes- 
the air unharmed. In all probability the | timate £1.819,000 ; and the total expenditure £67,- 
protection of the lungs will be the protection 564,000, being £344,000 less than pcs a= mae 
of the entire system. For it is exceedingly | The expenditures for the fiscal year ending Third 

2 . oe mo. 31, 1871, are estimated at £67,113,000, which 
probable that the germs which lodge in the 


. : ; : | falls £10,730,000 below the grants for the past year. 
air passages, and which, at their leisure, can | The Minister said be was prepared to remit the tax 


work their way across the mucous membrane, | on soap and paper, abolish newspaper stamps, and 
are those which sow in the body epidemic | reduce newspaper postage * a rp for oe 

j : ‘ s : also suggeste ‘ inco ax be 
disease. If this be so, then disease can cer- |°¥2¢es. He also suggested that the income tax b 


. : . > reduced to four. pence in the £., and the duty on 
tainly be warded off by filters of cotton wool. |sugar to half its present rate. After a brief dis- 
I should be most willing to test their efficacy | cussion, the budget was passed. 


in my own person; and time will decide| Parliunent a‘journed on the 12th to the 25th 

whether in lung diseases also the woolen re-| inst., for the ‘“‘Easter holidays,” without making far 
s * tte be : ss i > [ri ud bill. Notice 

spirator cannot abate irritation, if not arrest | ther pesyress in the irish land bill. Botice was 


° , | given of a motion for a commission to investigate 
decay. By its means, 80 far as the germs are | the recent great losses at sea, in connection with 
concerned, the air of the highest Alps may | the loading and inspection of vessels. 


be brought into the chamber of the invalid.| Five thousand non-conformist ministers recently 


—FPali Mall Gazette. waited upon Prime Minister Gladstone, to protest 
- —~< against the sectarian clauses in the educational 

POWER OF PRAYER. bill. 
Lord, what a change within us one short hour The amount of bullion in the Bank of England on 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make ; the 14th inst. was £406,000 less than a week pre- 


What heavy burdens from our bosoms ‘take ; viously. byt : s 
What parchéd grounds refre-l, as with ashower! |! Fxraxce.—The bullion in the Bank of France had 
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increased 5,800,000 francs in the week ending with 
the 14th inst. 

The Emperor has appointed a commission to con- 
sider the political status of ocean telegraph cables, | 
and to report what technical or international obsta- 
cles, if any, there may be to their absolute neu- 
trality. 

Ollivier announced in the Legislative Body, on 
the 13th, that the plebiscitum would be submitted | 
to the nation between the lst and 9th prox., and 
the next day he moved that the Chamber should 
adjourn until after the taking of the vote, saying 
that the government wished that the deputies should 
have the opportunity of going before the voters and 
instructing them in the measure submitted to them. 
The motion was adopted by a vote of 195 to 65. The 
Senate, on the l4th, began to debate the Senatus 
Consultum, and passed it through the first stage. 

It was announced on the 16th that the Emperor 
had written a letter on the signification of the ple- 
biscitum, for the instruction of the people, printed 
copies of which are to be placed in the hands of all 
the voters in France. It is believed that the form 
of the question submitted will be. ‘‘ Do the people 
desire constitutional reforms in 1870, which assure 
liberty, placing it under the guarantee of the Empire 
and the Napoleonic dynasty ?’’ 

Spain.—The trial of the Dake of Montpensier for 
kiiling Prince Henry of Bourbon in a duel, was con- 
cluded before a council of war on the 12th inst. 
His prompt confession and expression of regret for 
the deed were accepted as extenuating circumstan- 
ces. He was sentenced to one month’s exile from 
Madrid, and to pay $6000 indemnity to the family of 
Prine Henry. 

In the Cortes, on the 15th, Gen. Prim indicated 
that a certain time would be allowed during which 
the clergy muat take the oath of allegiance. A dis- | 
patch of that date from Madrid asserted that they 
persisted in their refusal to take the oath, and al- 
though the time allowed them was short, they 
showed no disposition to yield. Some of the re- 
publican journals demanded the separation of| 
Church and State, and that all priests refusing al- 
legiance to the constitution be sent to Rome. 

Riots broke out at Seville on the 13th on account 
of the attempted enforcement of the conscription act, 
but they were suppressed without much difficulty. 
The Barcelona insurgents, under trial before a 
council of war, were receiving unusually severe 
sentences. 

Avstria.—A change of Ministry has taken place, 
and the new encumbents have issued a manifesto of 
their policy, declaring that they will endeavor to 
smooth difficulties and soften asperities, without de- 
parting from constitutional ways or violating im- 
perial rights ; and that the government will identi- 
fy itself with a movement for national development 
on a basis of common rights and liberty. 


Sours America.—Reports have been received at 
Lisbon from Rio Janeiro, that on the lst ult. a Bra- 
zilian force attacked and carried the position held 
by Lopez, and that the latter was killed, with his 
son and several high officials of Paraguay, inclading 
the Vice-President. If this report be correct, the 
war is probably ended. The provisional government 
sometime since installed at Asuncion under Brazili- 
an direction, will doubtless seek to extend its func- 
tions to the whole country. 

Domestic.—Gen. Sanborn, one of the Peace Com- 
missioners of 1868, has addressed a letter to Vincent 
Collyer, Secretary of the Board of [odian Commis- 
sioners. relative to the cause of a threatened outbreak 
of the Dakota Indians on the Plains. These Indi- 
ans, he says, by a treaty in 1851, made certain | 
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essions virtually including the whole Platte valley, 
in consideration of annuities to be paid them for 
forty yeara. The Senate, in ratifying the treaty, 
reduced the time to ten years ; achange which was 
accepted by some of the chiefs, but rejected by 
most of them and of the tribe. After the expira- 
tion of the ten years, the Indians began a war, in 
the course of which the troops opened a military 
road and established posts at the base of the Big 
Horn Mountains. The Indians demanded the with- 
drawal of these posts as an essential preliminary to 
peace, and it was finally granted in Second month, 
1869. Some bands refasing to go upon a reserva- 
tion, the treaty allowed them to roam and hunt in 
a specified region, but the stipulations for farnish- 
ing them supplies or allowing certain traders to 
visit them to purchase the products of the chase, 
have never been fulfilled by the government, and 
hence renewed war is threatened, which would en- 
danger both the frontier and the railroad over the 
Plains. Gen. Sanborn estimates the roving Indians 
of this tribe at 12,000; a larger number are living 
on reservations, and he thinks all can be brought 
to do so in a few years, if peace be maintained, 
The Governor of Alabama has issued a proclama- 
tion to prepare the minds of the citizens of certain 
counties in that State for such extraordinary en- 
forcement of the laws as may insure the suppression 
of disorder, while he congratulates the people of a 
majority of the counties on the strict observance of 
the law. In three counties which he designates, he 
says he will quarter militia if the peaceable citizens 
desire, assessing the expense upon the counties. 


Coxeress.—-The Senate passed the report of thecon- 
ference committee on the Deficiency Appropriation 
bill, the bill ammendato:y of the census laws, a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a joint special commit. 
tee on Indian affairs, and one looking to further 
legislation to protec: equal righta on the Orange and 
Alexandria railroad. The bill for the admission of 
Georgia was discussed on several days until the 
19th, when an amendment moved by Pomeroy of 
Kan. was adopted as a substitute, by a vote of 37 
to 24, declaring the existing government of Georgia 
provisional, constituting it the Third Military Dis- 
trict, and providing for an election for a Legisla- 
ture in Eleventh month next; striking out the 
‘* Bingham amendment,’ which provided that the 
act should not be construed to vacate offices now 
filled in the State, nor to extend the offiial tenure 
of any officer beyond the term limited by the State 
Constitution, nor to deprive the people of the right 
to elect Senators and Representatives in 1870. 
Amendments authorizing tne President to suppress 
domestic violence, and permitting the organization 
and calling into service of the militia of the State, 
were also adopted, and the bill was passed. A reso- 
lution to consider in open session treaties for the 
acquisition of foreign territory was indefinitely 
postponed, The House adopted the conference com- 
mittee’s report on the Deficiency bill, and also passed 
a bill apportioning the number of Representatives 
in Congress, fixing the number after Third mo. 3d, 
1871, at 275, exclusive of Representatives from 
States admitted afterward; any reduction in the 
present representation of any State reaulting frow 
such apportionment, not to take effect till after 
the 42d Congress, and in case of increase, the addi- 
tional members for the 4]st Congress to be chosen 
by the State at large. A bill in reference to an in- 
ternational system of coinage was reported fromm the 
Committee on Coinage, not for present but for future 
action, and was recommitted. Some progress was 
i in Committee of the Whole in the Tariff 

ill, 





